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A LIFE’S ATONEMENT 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER I,—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
The day was wintry and the sunlight ghostly when a wintry and a.ghost-like apparition came upon me. 


Tue first thing I remember is a narrow little 
patch of garden, surrounded by high walls of 
brick, and ended by a paved brickyard, The day 
was wintry and the sunlight ghostly when Memory 
presented me with her first photograph. I am 
able to recall the time quite clearly, and nothing 
seems clearer than the complete absence of emo- 
tion which followed the statement that I was an 
orphan, Sally, the one grim but faithful domestic 
of our fallen house, brought me the news with 
tears. I received it with a childish stoicism. Play- 
ing dismally an hour afterwards in that chill 
winter sunlight about the bricked yard and the 
frowsy and ill-kept garden, I was seized and vio- 
lently caressed by our old servant. There Memory’s 
negative suddenly comes to an edge, and the 
time that followed has, for a space, no pictures for 
me. Just that little snatch of light comes in 
between two blanks, I find by reference to dates 
that the first blank had lasted just three years. 
The next lasted a month only. Poor little touch 
of childish memory!—a_ sterile halting-place 
between two deserts of shade and night. 

I did not know until afterwards how utterly 
alone and desolate I was, and how narrow a chance 
I had of finding a home in the neighbouring union 
workhouse. I am on all hands assured that my 
‘father’s dealings with the world had not been 
honourable. I have been told that he broke my 
mother’s heart ; that he squandered his patrimony ; 
that he had been guilty of mean devices to escape 
his creditors. But I know these things to be 
untrue, although it is of little use to defend him 
now. 

I sit here in my chambers, with my feet at 
the bars and my pipe between my teeth, and bid 
the footlights spring up, and set the orchestra 


tuning their instruments. The curtain rises, The 
first picture appears, and—to what sad and sweet 
music—the panorama glides along ! 

I have heard so much from that good and faith- 
ful servitor, that the month I have spoken of has 
lost its blank unreality, and grown to be as real 
as the rest. Sally Troman took me—the only 
thing she took—from the house which Death and 
Debt had made untenantable, and carried me to 
her mother’s cottage, a queer little establishment, 
with a set of green wooden palings round it, and 
with two little patches of garden in front, each 
about the size of a hearth-rug. The tiny garden 
was filled with two odoriferous growths of shrub, 
What their scientific name might be I cannot 
say, but they were always spoken of as ‘old 
man’ and ‘old woman.’ The sexes dwelt apart, 
and were held sternly separate by a small quarried 
footway, flanked on either side by a double row of 
oyster-shells. The house itself, partly by reason 
of its quaint architecture, and partly by reason 
of the*fact that, from earth to chimney-top, it 
was 4éovered with oyster-shells, had always, to 
my childish eye, the aspect of an extinct and 
helpless mollusc. The molluscous tribes seemed 
richly represented close at hand. Oyster-shells, 
of gigantic proportions, were piled about the 
ragged fields, or lay strewn upon the grimy 
mounds of that desolate region. I recognise 
them now as furnace-refuse ; but as I wandered 
about the place in those days, though the right 
royal prince Gargantua had not then been intro- 
duced to me, I often pictured a huge figure, 
standing before some elysian and mountainous 
oyster-stall, wielding a vinegar bottle and a 
pepper caster of the size of the parish church- 
tower, emptying some of those enormous shells of 
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their esculent inhabitants, and paying for his 
alfresco feast one Brobdingnagian penny. 

Walking up the quarried footway, Mrs Troman’s 
visitor found progress barred by a sort of grated 
wooden portcullis. This was intended to keep me 
from straying beyond the household ken ; and I 
was so far like a baron - the middle ages, that the 

sser-by might guess by the position of the port- 

this barrier, you had three steps to go down, 
hose steps and the floor beyond them were of 
red quarries, and clean as scrubbing could make 
them. The kitchen had a low but ample fire- 
grate ; a fender of bent steel, polished till the flat 
round plate on its top looked in the firelizht 
like a rising wintry sun; a sturdy unclothed deal 
table with red legs; a nondescript couch covered 
with chintz, cold, crackly, shining, and comfort- 
less ; a mirror, hint of far-off gentility somewhere, 
hanging on the wall between the table and the 
couch; and an old clock, which, being too tall 
for the apartment, was accommodated with a well 
to stand in. The mirror was a small affair, bound 
by miniature columns of fluted gold with florid 
ornamentation on the pediments, and the glass was 
seamed and scratched and blotted until it looked 
like a page from some faded atlas. The tall old 
clock regarded me as an intruder from the first 
moment of my arrival, bullying me solemnly, even 
in Sally’s presence, and frightening me with moni- 
tory tickings when I sat alone. Its face repre- 
sented one of the heavenly bodies—the moon, I 
fancy—a foolish, staring, futile sort of counten- 
ance, which always seemed to me like a dead 
mask with a living face behind it, the living face 
to which that voice belonged which ticked the 
seconds so remorselessly. 

The country round about was very dreary. The 
normal colour of the sky was a dull and darkish 
slate, with an occasional touch of blue in it, by 
way of a summer wonder. The district in its 
general ‘outlines was as flat as a scene in Holland ; 
but it had about it here and there mountains of 
slag and cinder and mine-refuse, and was exca- 
vated here and there into clay mines, and was in 
all directions harried and broken up as if by a 
small and fretful volcanic agency. An agency 
not powerful enough for any great upheaval, but 
with just sutticient strength to fret and worry the 
surface of the patient earth in this way. Not an 
extinct volcanic agency by any means; for there 
was always on the edge of the dull sky a lurid 
gleam ; and always you might hear a shuddering 
boom which shook the air; and always, move 
where you might, you were engirt by smoke and 
flame. The heavy skeleton frames at the heads 
of coal-pits were thick on the landscape, waiting, 
as I used to fancy, like huge spiders, for the flies 
which came up from below, drawn cunningly and 
swiftly by a gliding line into their ugly grasp, 
to be dropped again empty. 

This was my childish environment. At the age 
of four or thereabouts—Sally’s fund of scholarship 
being by that time exhausted—I was sent to 
school. The seminary I attended was presided 
over by a very dirty old woman, who smoked a 
short clay pipe. What sort of scholastic regimen 
I had, it is scarcely worth while to say. Reading 
and writing, says Dogberry, come by nature; and 
less by reason of any assistance than by force of 
nature I learned to read. I spent my infrequent 


pence in the purchase of literary stores. Not far 
from Sally’s house was a small shop with a single 
bleared and dirty window. This window was 
covered at night-time by a shutter which hung 
downward, having its hinges on the upper case- 
ment, so that during the day it was necessary to 
prop it up with sticks, and thus convert it into a 

ind of roof. Under that frail and brief shelter I 
have often stood in rainy weather to spell through 
one large-typed page of Jack the Giant-killer, or 
the legend of Simple Simon. Stories of Bluebeard 
and Blueskin—whom I regarded as a kind of 
literary twins—were there also; and the library 
included further the narratives of the lives of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack and Three-fingered Jack, 
another pair of twins, They were all illustrated 
by outrageous cuts, loosely slopped over with water 
colours in such wise that the crimson hue of Blue- 
beard’s turban incarnadined the clouds, and his 
yellow boots overflowed the foreground. 

In the way of literature, Sally’s house was not 
altogether unprovided. The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Holy War, a mutilated copy of the Arabian 
Nights, a Family Bible—including the Apocrypha 
and several incredible steel engravings—and a 
fat volume containing Zadig, the Devil on Two 
Sticks, Roderick Random, and Gil Blas, made up 
the library. How these books had been got 
together, or to whom they had belonged, I never 
knew; but they were to me such a source of 
infinite enchantment as I can never cease to be 
affectionately grateful for. It is not the least 
among the joys they brought that they made that 
dismal Black Country lovely in my eyes, filling 
it—as they did—with all manner of sweet associa- 
tions, which have lasted until now. For even 
now, Gil Blas, when I rejoin him in his adven- 
tures, parts from his uncle at the corner of Yew 
Tree Lane; and Benjamin, whenever I renew 
acquaintance with him, is seized, with the golden 
cup in his sack, in front of Pleasant Row Cottages. 


The day was wintry and the sunlight ghost-like 
when a wintry and a ghost-like apparition came 
upon me. I was playing alone. I always did 
play alone; for Sally had a mighty idea of my 
gentility, and sternly forbade all avoidable contact 
with aboriginal infancy. I was naturally a little 
shy, and more than a little given to the building 
of wonderful castles. I preferred to exercise my 
architectural art alone; and had wandered away 
over the grimy pit-mound fronting on Sally's 
house, along the slimy canal which ran behind 
that Apennine, over the little Dutch-looking 
bridge, and into a certain mangy meadow, which 
then represented to me the very heart of Nature’s 
solitude. At the end of this meadow was a deli- 
cious terror—a yawning precipice, which seemed 
to me of Alpine height and grandeur, although 
more recent visits assure me that this dreadful 
chasm is as mere a clay-pit as any in the county. 
Beyond it the earth burned slowly always, and the 
place was Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death 
in dull weather, and on sunshiny days it was 
Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds. It was surrounded 
by a rickety wooden fence; and one of my delights 
was to hang over a broken stump, and—blinding 
myself from all knowledge of earth and sky—to 
give myself the fearsome pleasure of rym By 
fancy over that sheer precipice. This got to be a 
spur part of my nightly dreams at last, and I 


did what I chose with the fancy, asleep or awake. 
I fell swiftly, and, suspending myself half-way, 
winged a leisurely spiral way upwards, I went 
head foremost or feet foremost, like a stone, and 
came without a shock to the bottom. Without 
ever having heard of Mr Daniel Home or Mrs 
Guppy, I was the equal of either, so far as volun- 
tary levitation went, On the particular day I 
speak of I had got to my favourite stump, and 
alter a lengthier waiting than usual, had just 
begun my delicious unwholesome journey, when I 
was startled out of the fancy by a sound which 
very nearly startled me into the fact. The sound 
was that of a quick footstep. So near I was to 
being startled into the fact, that if the man whose 
approach had broken my dream had not* taken 
me by the petticoats, 1 should infallibly have 
fallen over. I was so energetically plucked from 
danger that I was thrown a yard or two into the 
meadow ; and having had just time to be dread- 
fully frightened, and seeing that it was a stranger 
who had both frightened and rescued me, the 
4 thing for me at the moment appeared to 
to cry. The man stood and looked at me, 
and frightened me still more. He was a young 
man, and evidently belonged to a very superior 
class to that I commonly mixed with or commonly 
saw. He had rings on his fingers, for instance, 
and wore a gold chain. He was well dressed, or 
rather his clothes were made of good material and 
looked new; but they were torn and splashed 
from head to foot. On his left side he had a 
streak of dry white mud from shoulder to knee. 
His face was handsome, but haggard beyond all 
description, and his lips were drawn back from 
the teeth in a very remarkable way. I have seen 
the same look on a dead face since then; but I 
had never seen it before, and it frightened me 
horribly. His hair was very wildly disarranged, 
and there was a dark blur of unshaven beard on 
cheek and chin. He stood and stared at me after 
having pitched me into the meadow ; and when I 
had once or twice stolen a look at him, I grew so 
desperately frightened that I did not even dare 
to cry. 
. Vat were you doing there?’ he asked me. 
I made no answer ; and he muttered to himself: 
*That’s an act of Providence, anyway. I startle 


him into it, and I drag him out of it. Couldn't | 
Providence have done as much for me, I wonder?’ | 


There he laughed, and sat down on the grass at 
a little distance. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked suddenly. ‘What's 
your name ?? 
managed somehow to say: ‘Johnny Camp- 


‘Got any friends, Johnny Campbell ?’ he asked 
me. 
I responded : ‘ Yes sir,’ with inward quaking. 
‘Then go home,’ he said, ‘and tell them not to 
‘let you wander about in this wild way.’ 
‘Yes sir,’ I answered again, still in fear of his 
lips and his eyes. 
‘ He did not move, and I was too frightened to 
0 80. 
‘ What’s to-day ?’ he asked me. 
I told him ‘ Thursday,’ 
Then he mused for a while, and plucked a few 
blades of grass, and ate them slowly. 
‘How old are you?’ he demanded, after this 


‘ Nearly seven,’ I told him, 

‘Are you a sharp lad?’ he questioned. ‘Do 
you know how far it is from here to London ?’ 

I made shift to tell him there was a milestone 
not far off which said it was a hundred and six- 
teen miles ; to which he responded: ‘ Nonsense.’ 

Then he ate another blade or two of grass, and 
said to himself, though he looked hard at me the 
while: ‘ Let me see. Five days. And a life taken, 
and a life put in danger, and a life saved.’ 

He rose then, and after a glance over the broken 
railings, he looked back at me, and laughed, and 
said: ‘There are better chances than that in the 
world, even yet, Johnny Campbell.’ 

With that he went away. What trick Memory 
plays me, I can guess; but he seemed to me 
rather to vanish into air than to disappear in any 
common fashion. I sat and cried, and shivered 
for a little while, and then went home, to find 
that day made doubly memorable. 

When I reached Sally’s house I was still erying. 
The man whom I had just seen had thrown me 
into a spot in the mangy meadow where the 
was covered with wet clay. I was not at all hurt ; 
but I had covered my face and my hands with 
tear-moistened soil, aud came as a perfect shock 
on Sally when I entered the kitchen. 

‘Oh, you dreadful, tiresome, dirty child!’ cried 
Sally, making a dart at me and recviling. ‘O dear, 
dear! It’s them nasty lads, I know. There; 
take off your pinner, and don’t stand staring at 
me like a blue dog in a dark entry,’ ly’s 
similes were all of an extravagantly unlikely sort, 
and this of the blue dog in the dark entry was 
the one in especial use in all cases of emergenc 
or surprise, ‘Come an’ be washed. Them dread- 
ful lads! I’d like to make a end o’ the lot of 
’em, that I would. You’ve been playin’ with 
that there Johnny Wardle, J know.’ 

There Sally made a sudden courtesy. ‘I beg 
'your pardon, ma’am. I didn’t see as anybody 
| was here. What might you be pleased to want, 
| ma’am? Will you take a seat, ma’ain ?’ 

I turned round, and seeing that a stranger had 
entered the house, took refuge behind the clock. 
The stranger was an elderly lady, dressed in deep 
mourning. She was very set and stately in bear- 
ing, and very set and stately in speech ; but her 
face and voice were inviting. I have since then 
lost my childish faculty for reading faces; but in 
all my childish experiences, I was never once 
deceived in that regard, and certainly in them all 
had never lighted on a face which attracted me so 
much, The lady, in spite of Sally’s invitation, 
remained standing. 

‘Your name,’ she asked, ‘is Troman ?? 

‘Yes ma'am,’ returned Sally. ‘ At your service, 
ma’am,’ 

‘You lived for some years, I think, with Mrs 
John Campbell of Heath House?’ 

‘Yes ma’am,’ said Sally. ‘Pore dear lady, I 
went to live with her when her got married, and 
I lived with her till her died, and see her die.’ 

‘Yes; I have heard of you and of your faithful 
service’—Sally courtesied—‘ and of your kindness 
to her child.’ Sally courtesied again. ‘Is that 
the child ?’ 

‘I’m regular ashamed to shew him, ma’am,’ said 
Sally, bringing me from behind the clock; ‘but 
I wanted the Fitchen to do my ironin’ in, and so 
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lads about here has been and rolled him again, I 


suppose. 

Oy that phrase Sally signified the method by 
which certain of the young democrats of that 
region revenged themselves upon me for her pro- 
clamation of my unfitness to associate with ‘the 
likes o’ them.’ It was their occasional practice 
to seize me when I strayed away from home, and 
to roll me in any conveniently muddy spot, until 
I assumed the aspect of an earthen image. 

‘Will you oblige me,’ said the lady, ‘by wash- 
ing him?’ 

‘Certainly, ma'am; I was just agoing to do it,’ 
Sally explained. 
pe, o I saw,’ responded the lady, and seated her- 


‘Though, goodness gracious knows,’ said Sally 
as she took me in hand, ‘as he was sent out this 
blessed mornin’ as neat as ever was new pin, 
ma’am.’ 

I was forthwith taken away and washed and 
brushed, and having been inducted into clean 
socks and a new pinafore, was brought back to the 
kitchen. Then the lady asked me to sit upon 
her knee, and I did so. 

‘I suppose, she asked Sally, ‘that you knew 
nothing of this young gentleman’s relatives—of 
his parents’ relatives, I mean ?’ 

‘No ma/am,’ Sally answered, ‘I didn’t know 
as he had a soul in the world as ud own him,’ 

‘I, said the lady, ‘am his aunt. My name is 
Campbell. Mr John Campbell—your old master, 
the child’s father—was my husband’s brother. 
I believe he has no nearer relative than myself, 
and I propose to take charge of him.’ 

I looked across at Sally then, and slipping from 
the lady’s lap, ran to my old protectress. She 
took me up and put her firm red arms about me. 

‘No ma’am,’ said Sally, in a sort of quiet 
desperation. ‘I can’t dream o’ partin’ from the 
child.’ 

‘But you must see,’ said the lady, ‘that it 
cannot be for his advantage to live here.’ 

‘It ud be cruel, ma’am,’ said Sally with a gulp, 
‘to a0 me and the child.’ 

‘It would be far more cruel to the child to 
leave him here ; and I am his natural guardian.’ 

‘Well ma’am,’ said Sally, ‘I’ve been his un- 
nat’ral guardian now for pretty nigh three year, 
maam. I should like to know, ma’am, why he 
ain’t been sought after? I took him out of his 

r dead father’s arms, I did, and brought him 

ome along with me and rared him, and didn’t 

get no nat’ral guardians coming to ask a word 
about him.’ 

‘I was away from England when Mr Campbell 
died. Your question is a very natural one, and 
your conduct does you very great credit. You 
shall be well paid for what you have done.’ 

I was staring hard at the lady all this time, 
and I noticed that she blushed deeply a moment 
after she had said this, I think it was at Sally’s 
start of wounded indignation. 

*You’ll have to prove these words, as you’re 
his aunt, ma’am,’ said Sally very quietly, and 
folding me tightly in her arms. ‘But if you are 
his aunt, ma'am, I. suppose I can’t hinder you 
from taking him. But O ma’am,’ cried Sally, 

iping me still harder in her earnestness, ‘ treat 

im kind. He hasn’t been used to no mother-in- 
lawrin’.’ There Sally cried very heartily. 


The lady answered: ‘I hear an excellent account 
of you, and the Vicar’s wife assures me that you 
are a good domestic. Are you willing to take 
service? I have no doubt that I can find a place 
for you in my brother’s household’ 

‘Will the child be there ?’ asked Sally. 

a lady inclined her head and answered: 
‘Yes,’ 

‘Then O ma’am,’ answered Sally, rising with 
me in her arms, ‘then O ma’am, how glad and 
willin’ !? 

‘When can you be ready to go?’ her visitor 
asked, 

‘I can be ready a’most as soon as you like, 
ma’am,’ said Sally, setting me down and wiping 
her eyes with her apron. ‘When mother comes 
in, I can tell her as I’ve got a place, and pack 
and start a’most at once, ma’am,’ 

‘Then,’ said the lady, rising, ‘be ready for me 
at ten o'clock to-morrow. You will want to buy 
some things for the child. Let them be hand- 
some, but plain and good. You know how a 
gentleman’s child should be dressed, I suppose ?’ 

‘O yes ma’am,’ Sally answered. ‘He’s rather 
shabby now; but I’ve done my best with him,’ 

‘I am very grateful to you for it, replied her 
visitor ; ‘and when I spoke of paying you for your 
trouble, I did not wish you to think that I meant 
only by money. This will serve you for such 
—— as you will find it necessary to make. 

ack for him, if you please, only such things as 
will be fit for his use when he reaches home.’ 

With that the stately lady set a piece of thin 
and rustling paper on the table; and having kissed 
me, and said good-day to Sally, she went away. 
My devoted guardian followed her to the door 
and made a final obeisance, and then ran back into 
the kitchen and took me up in one confused 
armful and sat down with me on the nondescript 
couch, There she kissed and cried over me. I 
cried for company, until Sally set me down and 
exclaimed: ‘ Bless the child’s heart alive! what’s 
he got to cry for? I knowed as heaven ud never 
leave the little innocent to grow up in a place like 
this. Didn't I, Johnny?’ And therewith she 
knelt down by me and renewed her tears, 


PERFUMERY FARMING. 


Visttine the south of France some time ago, 
we were much struck—especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cannes and on to Nice—by the 
number of magnificent flower-farms—we can call 
them nothing else—which we saw in every direc- 
tion, and the odour of which was perceivable long 
before coming near them. In this charming region 
may be seen in all their profuse luxuriance, acres 
of violets, of mignonette, and of cassie, farmed in 
the literal sense of the word, and raised not 
for their beauty, nor for sale in the ordinary 
nursery-garden fashion, but for the purposes of 
the perfumer. 

There are four methods of obtaining the perfume 
of plants and flowers in general use—first, by ex- 
pression ; second, by distillation ; third, by mace- 
ration ; and fourth, by what is termed enfleurage. 
The first of these, expression, is the simplest, and 
is only used where the plant or flower contains an 
abundant supply of volatile or essential oil—that is, 
the quality which contains the odour or perfume. 


The outer rind of the lemon, of the orange, al 
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the citron are treated in this way. The parts are 
put into a stout cloth bag, laid on a perforated 
plate under a screw-press, and the oil trickles 
through to vessels placed beneath. When it is all 
pressed out, the oil is left to stand for some time, to 
separate itself from the water that drained through 
with it, Then it is poured off, carefully strained, 
and is ready for use—not as a perfume, but in the 
making up of oils, pomades, and essences, 

Distillation, the second method, is chiefly used 
for lavender, cloves, herbs, seeds, and the commoner 
flowers which do not lose their odour when 
brought in contact by heat. The process is a 
chemical one, by which the spirit of the flower is 
distilled by heat ; only in France, perfumers apply 
fire directly to the still, while in Englantl we distil 
by steam. 

Maceration, the third method, is very much 
used, It is rather a peculiar process, and the last 
one would think of as a way of getting perfume 
out of flowers. A quantity of the finest purified 
beef-suet is placed with clarified lard in a scrupu- 
lously clean porcelain steam-pan. When the fat 
is thoroughly melted and quite free from impurities, 
the flowers to be macerated are thrown in, and 
allowed to remain from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
The liquid fat is then strained, fresh flowers 
added, and the process is repeated as often as is 
considered necessary—the result being pomatum. 
The pomatum obtained is known as six, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four, according to the strength 
of its odour. Perfumed oils are obtained in the 
same manner, fine olive-oil being used instead of 
lard and suet. 

The last and most important method is 
enflewrage, a way very little practised by English 
perfumers, as it is dainty, expensive, and trouble- 
some, First of all, square shallow frames with 
glass bottoms are spread over with a thin layer of 
clarified fat, then strewed thickly with flowers, 
and allowed to remain for some time. The frames 
are piled one upon another, so that the flowers 
are in fact shut up in a glass box with a 
layer of fat between. When the fat has absorbed 
all the odour, the flowers are replaced by others 
till the pomatum is sufficiently strong. Coarse 
cotton cloths are saturated with the finest olive- 
oil, laid on wire-gauze frames, and strewed with 
flowers. They are then placed under a screw- 
press, and the perfumed oil wrung from them 
as by expression. The pomatums so obtained give 
their name to a variety of perfumes accord- 
ing to the flowers used, or the combination of 
different flowers to imitate others. For example, 
the orange flower macerated in pomade is known 
as orange-flower pomatum. This when chopped up 
very fine and put into rectified spirit makes extract 
of orange flower which can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the original, and is one of the most 
valuable bases to the perfumer, passing with slight 
modifications for sweet pea, magnolia, and perfumes 
of that kind. The orange-tree gives three different 
and decided odours; and the majority of sweet- 
smelling flowers give two according to their mode 
of preparation, Orange flowers for distillation are 
largely grown at Nice; those grown about Cannes 
are chiefly used for pomatums. 

Odours are extracted from different parts of 
plants and flowers—from the root, as in orris and 
vitivert ; the stem, as in cedar, sandal, and rose- 
wood ; the leaves, as thyme, mint, patchouli; the 


blossom, as roses, violets, &c.; the seed, as the Ton- 
quin bean, the caraway ; the bark, as the cinna- 
mon. But all the more delicate odours are chiefly 
derived from the corolla or blossom, After the 
orange—which enters in some shape or form very 
largely into the composition of countless essences, 
pomades, oils, and cosmetics—one of the most 
useful plants to the perfumer is cassie, It is to 
be found in most of the favourite handkerchief 
bouquets ; but alone it is of too sickly-sweet an 
odour to be agreeable. It is extensively grown 
at Cannes, and combines well with orange-flower, 
rose, tuberose, and vanilla. Bergamot is another 
faithful ally of the perfumer. It is an essential 
oil, obtained by expression from the rind of a 
species of citron, and is to be found in the 
majority of essences, particularly in the celebrated 
Ess Bouquet. Of itself it is not a particularly 
pleasant odour; but combined with orris, musk, or 
other fixing scents, it is very fragrant. It is best 
kept in a cool dark place, in closely stoppered 
bottles, which applies to all — except 
essence or extract of rose; so that when ladies 
keep their perfume-bottles on the toilet-table in 
snaliaht and gaslight, or, as is sometimes the case, 
on the mantel-piece over a fire, they should not be 
surprised if they soon lose their delicate subtle 
odour ; in fact, the purer and better the perfumes 
are, the more susceptible are they to the influ- 
ences of light and heat. 

It is a curious fact that some of our sweetest 
flowers are unavailable for the purposes of per- 
fumery. Sweet-brier, for instance, and eglantine 
can only be imitated. No process has yet been 
discovered by which their delicate perfume can 
be extracted and preserved ; but spirituous extracts 
of rose pomade, of flower of orange, neroli oil— 
also produced from the orange, and verbena— 
when cunningly combined, very fairly imitate 
both. Lily of the valley—another useless flower 
to the perfumer, though of exquisite scent in itself— 
is marvellously imitated by a compound of vanilla, 
extract of tuberose, jasmine, and otto of almonds, 
Almost all lilies are found too powerful even for 
perfumery purposes, and are therefore little used, 
even in combination with other odours, for it has 
been found in many instances that they do not 
harmonise well with the ‘fixing and disguising’ 
scents in general use. It appears from Dr Piesse’s 
little book on perfumes that most of our very 
sweetest flowers are only successfully imitated, as 
wall-flower, clove pink, sweet pea. Magnolia is too 
expensive to be genuine. Myrtle is very rarely 
genuine. Real sweet pea there is none, and helio- 
trope and honeysuckle are cleverly made up. 
Tuberose, vanilla, orange flower, violet, rose, 
jasmine, and cassie, with orris and vitivert, musk, 
and ambergris in proper proportions and com- 
binations, are the leading ingredients in most 
perfumes. Mignonette, sweet as it is in the 
garden, is almost useless by itself to the per- 
tumer ; and tuberose, one of the sweetest, if not 
the very sweetest flower that blooms, combined 
with jasmine makes the perfume called stephanotis. 
By enfleurage it gives a most delicious extract ; 
but it needs to be fixed immediately by a less 
volatile scent, or it will immediately evaporate, 
Fixed by vanilla or some other enduring odour, 
it is one of the most charming and useful 
essences in the perfumer’s répertoire, and enters 
into the composition of almost all the favourite 
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handkerchief bouquets, Cassie, otto of almonds, 
tuberose, and orris, form two-thirds of the violet 
essence generally sold. The genuine essence of 
violets is only to be proc at special places 
and at exorbitant prices. 

Of fixing or permanent scents, the principal are 
musk, vanilla, ambergris, orris, and vitivert. Orris 
is perhaps more used than any other, and enters 
largely into the composition of all popular denti- 
frices. From the already known, we may 
produce by proper combinations the scent of almost 
every flower that blows, except the jasmine. It 
is the one perfume that defies spurious imitation. 
It seems almost needless to say that otto of roses 
comes chiefly from the East. The rose-fields of 
Kizanlik in Roumelia and the sweet valleys of 
Cashmere give us the attar gul renowned over 
the whole world. But there is a very sweet otto 
of rose made from the beautiful Provence roses 
that grow to such perfection at Cannes and Grasse, 
The flower has a rather subtle odour, arising it 
is said from the bees carrying the pollen of the 
orange flowers to the rosebeds. The otto is 
obtained by maceration and enfleurage. 

The whole south of Europe is what one might 
call the perfumer’s happy farming-ground. Cannes 
and Nice are especially famous, There, on the 
mild sea-coast grows the delicate cassie that can 
scarcely bear a blast ; at the foot of the mountains, 
the violets are sweeter than if grown in the shel- 
tered valleys, where the orange, tuberose, and mig- 
nonette attain to such marvellous perfection, But 
flowers are grown for perfumery purposes in many 
other places, Nimes is famous for its rosemary 
and thyme, Nice for its violets, Sicily for its 
lemons and bergamot, and England is famous for 
lavender and peppermint ; the latter always com- 
manding a high price in foreign markets, as it 
forms the general mouth-wash used on the conti- 
nent, The lavender grown at Mitcham and 
Hitchin is about eight times the value of that 
grown in France and Italy; and for ordinary use 
there is no sweeter perfume than good lavender 
water. 

Just one word on the use of perfumes; and 
it is moderation. Persons, places, and things are 
all the better and pleasanter for a little sweet 
essence ; but see that it is a little. If some persons 
are too lavish in the use of their favourite bouquet, 
and turn what was meant for a refined pleasure 
into a vulgar nuisance, their extravagance is to be 
avoided rather than the perfume itself. That per- 
fumery is an important business is attested by the 
fact that the duty alone on imported perfumes, 
and the spirit used for their home manufacture, 
amounts to the annual sum of nearly fifty thousand 
pounds. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE 
ABNER,’ 
BEING anxious, some years ago, to gain an insight 
into the mode of treating lunatic prisoners, I 
proceeded with two friends to an asylum which I 
shall name Donjonville Castle, the place having 

n once a feudal stronghold, 

Conducted by an obliging turnkey, I emerged 
from a small doorway in an immensely thick 
wall, and found myself looking down from a 
considerable height upon an open court-yard, in 


which several figures were moving listlessly 
about, Three or four flights of stone steps 
connected the lobby on which I stood with the 
court-yard below. As I peered over the iron 
balustrade before descending, I noticed about half- 
way down the steps a singular object, which I 
took at first to be a huddled heap of old clothes, 
A second glance, however, shewed me that the 
thing, whatever it was, moved, and at last I made 
the object out to be a human being in the hideous 
yellowish-gray garb of the prison. The figure 
was on its hands and knees, apparently engaged 
in slowly and laboriously writing or drawing with 
a piece of slate on the stone steps, Noting my 
curious scrutiny, the turnkey volunteered infor- 
mation. 

‘That’s one of the lunatics, sir,’ he said. 
‘Abner, we call him. A harmless creetur enough, 
except when his fit is on, and then he’s about 
the worst we’ve got.’ 

‘Does he often have such fits ?’ 

‘Well, about four or five times in the twelve- 
month, sir. We can always tell when they’re 
comin’ on by the change in his look and manner, 
and then we keep a sharp watch upon him.’ 

By this time we were descending the staircase, 
and had come alongside Abner; but he never 
raised his head or took the slightest notice of our 
presence until the turnkey touched him and said : 
‘Well, Abner, how is it with you to-day? Don’t 
you see there’s visitors come to pay you their 
compliments ?’ 

A mild, clean-shaven, vacant face—an absolutely 
expressionless face, was lifted to us for a moment, 
and a pair of large gray eyes, without a ray of 
intelligence or interest in them, rested for a second 
upon each of us in turn, Then without a word 
or a sign to shew that he was conscious of any- 
thing except the familiar sound of the turnkey’s 
voice, Abner turned mechanically to his occupa- 
tion again, and became engrossed in his slow, 
laborious scribbling on the step. 

‘What is he doing?’ I asked the turnkey after 
we had passed. 

‘Why sir, that’s the way he occupies himself 
every day, except when his fit is on and we have 
to lock him up. He writes his name, you see, and 
adate and some queer flourish of his own, upon 
every step from the bottom up to the top; and 
when he has finished, he wipes every step clean 
and begins afresh. He’s been at it ever since he 
first caine here, fifteen years ago,’ 

‘Is he a criminal lunatic ?’ 

‘Yes sir; he’s in for murder. Killed a little boy 
with a pitchfork; but the jury brought him in 
insane. He was a schoolmaster once, and a very 
clever one too, I’ve heard,’ 

I turned and looked back at Abner. There 
he was on his hands and knees scribbling methodi- 
cally, perfectly unconscious of everything around 
him. And so the days and weeks and months 
had rolled over his head for fifteen years! What 
a death in life! I thought, and wondered whether 
any gleam of reason or flash of memory ever for a 
moment illumined the dark, blank chambers of 
his brain; or whether the world was always as 
completely a void to him as it was at that 
moment, 

My reflections were abruptly broken by a yell 
so startling in its suddenness, so appalling in its 
savage rage, that for the instant I was paralysed 
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with terror. Instinctively I thought of Abner, 
and cast a hurried and fearful glance behind me 
at the subject of my reflections. But no! That 
yell could never have come from him; he was 
still absorbed in his eternal scrawl. I saw by the 
scared faces of my companions that they had 
shared my apprehensions. The turnkey alone was 
unmoved ; with a quiet smile, as of one to whom 
such awful sounds were as familiar as the cock- 
crow to ourselves, he set our fears at rest, 

*That’s from the female lunatics’ ward, sir. 
Black Kate’s in her tantrums to-day, and they ’ve 
had to cage her, I expect. She’s an awful one, 
is Kate—tears the clothes from her body, and 
rampages about sometimes for a whole week 
together. She’s a fury, if ever there was one,’ 

We were relieved to find that there was no 
prospect of our being brought into personal en- 
counter with the utterer of that fiendish yell, and 
did not envy those upon whom devoted the duty 
of ‘caging’ Black Kate in her ‘tantrums,’ By 
this time we had reached the court-yard, where 
some dozen or more male lunatics were mooning 
about, Some of these were drivelling, gibbering 
idiots; others, but for a certain restless, wandering 
expression in the eyes, might have passed muster 
as sane to one not used to detect the symptoms 
of lunacy. All of them were apparently. quiet 
and harmless, One big simple-looking fellow, 
who like Abner had bereft a fellow-creature of life, 
had a rough model of a ship in his hands, and 
informed us that he had fought with Nelson at 
Trafalgar, as boatswain on board the Victory, when 
he was four years of age! The whole batch of 
them gave me the idea of having been turned loose 
into this court-yard like animals in a pen. There 
were no seats for them, No attempt had been made 
to provide them with employment or amusement, 
It was a melancholy sight to see them pacing 
backwards and forwards in as objectless and mean- 
ingless a fashion as the wild beasts in a menagerie, 
But what particularly attracted my attention were 
the ‘cages,’ of which there were six, occupying two 
sides of the square. They were oven-shaped dens 
in the wall, nine feet by four, with just enough 
room for an average-sized man to stand upright in 
the centre of the arched roof, and were fitted 
in front with iron bars of great thickness and 
strength. 

‘Is it in that kind of thing,’ I asked, ‘ that Black 
Kate is “caged” just now ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, said the turnkey in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘When they’re very violent, we 
sometimes have to keep ’em there for a week or 
ten days. We feed ’em through the bars,’ 

‘But how do you clean the cages out?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Lor bless ye, sir, we durs’n’t clean ’em. It 
would be as much as our lives were worth to 
venture within the clutches of one on ’em when 
they're in them cages, There’s Abner now; you 
wouldn’t believe how strong that fellow is when 
he’s got his fit on. He’s a little chap, as you see ; 
but he’s more than a match for any two of us 
when he’s bad ; and it generally takes three of us 
to get him into the cage.’ 

I was not surprised that any human being, sane 
or insane, should resist to the utmost of his power 
an attempt to shut him up in one of those wild- 


it did seem incredible that the mild, vacant-faced, 


inoffensive creature we had just passed should 
be capable of being suddenly transformed into 
a raging demoniac. I had begun to take an 
unaccountable interest in Abner, and I felt a 
strange curiosity to see him in one of these 
terrible paroxysms of fury. I confided this morbid 
desire to one of my friends. The turnkey overheard 
me, and turning sharply round, said with grim 
emphasis: ‘Then you’d never want to see him a 
second time, sir, unless you ’re a glutton for horrors, 
It’s an awful sight to see hii when he’s bad; 
and to hear his language when he’s raving would 
you,’ 

was half-ashamed of my idle wish; but I 
little thought it would ever be gratified, and 
that I should some day verify by experience 
- turnkey’s forcible description of Abuer in his 
ury, 

We had made our round of the prison, and 
were leaving the place, when we were met by 
the governor, who knew one of our party, and 
courteously invited us to lunch, My thoughts 
were still running upon Abner ; and on question- 
ing the governor about him, I learned the full 
details of his painful and tragic story. They were 
as follows. 

Twenty years previously Abner, who, though 
of humble ree was a young man of great 
promise, had found himself in a position to attain 
what had long been the dearest ambition of his 
life—a university education. He had scraped 
together a little money himself ; and some friends 
who had faith in his powers had offered to make 
up between them whatever deficiency there might 
be. Every one prophesied for him a brilliant 
career, and he was himself elated with hope and 
joy. But his hopes were rudely shattered at 
a blow. His only sister, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached, suddenly lost her husband by 
an accident, and was left penniless with two 
children. Brother and sister had been left orphans 
when they were very young, and had been brought 
up together by an old aunt, their only relative. 
The aunt had died soon after her niece’s marriage, 
and the young widow had no one in the world to 
look to for help and’ support but her brother. 
Abner made his decision at once. It was clear 
to him that he must sacrifice his ambitious hopes 
to provide a home for his sister and her children, 
The mastership of the National School in the 
little town of which he was a native fell vacant, 
Abner applied for the post, and obtained it. The 
salary was but small; but it enabled him to offer 
his sister and her children a home, and in that 
home they lived happily together for more than 
four years. Abner was devoted to the children, 
both boys, and loved them as if they had been his 
own. The elder of the two was especially the 
object of his affections, and his favourite com- 
panion. The child, now eight years of age, had 
twined itself close round Abner’s heart when 
it was stricken with mortal sickness, and died. 
Abner’s grief was uncontrollable ; the loss seemed 
irreparable. After a while, however, he began 
to devote himself to the surviving child, and 
sought to console himself for the dead by the 
society of the living brother. But he was never 
quite the same as before the child’s death. His 
sister marked a great change in him. He would 
give way to fits of depression and melancholy, 
from which neither her loving care nor the art- 
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| less prattle of the child could rouse him, Things 
had been going on like this for some months, when 
one summer holiday at haymaking-time Abner 
took the boy out with him for a day’s ramble. 
About noon he came back alone, and to his sister’s 
inquiries after the child, answered that he had 
left it playing with some other children in the 
hayfield not far off, under the care of a_neigh- 
bour, who had promised to see after the boy till 
he was tired of his play and wished to go home. 
The mother was satisfied with the explanation, 
but she noticed that her brother was unusually 
silent and moody at dinner. When the meal 
was over, he said to his sister: ‘Come, let us go 
and see our children.’ 

She remembered afterwards that he had put an 
emphasis on the plural, but at the time she only 
understood him to mean her boy and his play- 
mates, 

They went together to the hayfield, and Abner 
led her to a shady corner of the meadow, where, 
comfortably ensconced in a hay-cock, the child 
lay apparently asleep. 

‘Don’t touch him, said Abner; ‘he is too 
happy to be awaked.’ 

here was a strange pallor on the boy’s face, 
which alarmed the mother. She was bending 
anxiously to see why the usually rosy cheek was 
so white, when Abner roughly seized her by the 
arm. 

‘Leave them alone,’ he said in a hoarse whisper. 
*Can’t you see they are together, and are happy !’ 

Hardly heeding these strange words in her 
motherly anxiety about the pale face of her 
darling, she stooped and gently touched the child’s 
cheek. It was quite cold. She started, then 
caught the boy frantically in her arms. His little 
limbs were stiff, and his clothes were drenched 
with blood. Uttering a piercing shriek of horror 
she fell fainting with the child in her arms. 
When the haymakers who were at the far end of 
the large meadow came up to her, Abner had dis- 
appeared, and at first they thought both mother 
and child were dead. The mother had only 
swooned; but the child was dead and cold, stabbed 
through the heart with a pitchfork, which was 
found hidden in the hay-cock. 

All attempts to find Abner failed ; but about 
ten days after the catastrophe, he returned to his 
own home so changed in appearance, so haggard 
and thin and ragged, that they hardly recognised 
him. No one ever knew where he had been 
during those ten days. He made no effort to 
escape, and was arrested in his own house. It 
was evident that his reason was completely gone. 
He was like a man dazed ; and from that time till 
after the trial, he was not known to speak a word 
to any living soul. He was found to be insane, 
and sentenced to be confined in Donjonville Castle 
as a criminal lunatic for the rest of his life. 
That was Abner’s story, and it had the effect 
of stamping his figure ineffaceably upon my 
memory, 


Two years later I was in Donjonville again, and 
with a friend I paid a visit to the Castle. The 
same turnkey who had been our guide on the 
previous occasion piloted us over the building 
again. I asked if Abner were still there. After 
replying in the affirmative, he added, looking hard 
at me:  Aren’t you the gentleman, sir, that said the 


last time you was here that you’d like to sce 
Abner when his fit was on ?’ 

‘IT am,’ I replied. 

*Then,’ pcs he, ‘if you’re of the same mind 
still, you may have your wish.’ 

felt the same morbid curiosity strong upon 
me, and accepted the turnkey’s proposal. 

Arrived at the court-yard in which were the 
cages, I started back in disgust and horror, for I 
could hardly believe that it was a human being 
that I saw before me. His voice had grown so 
hoarse that it had no sound of humanity in it, 
but was like the savage roar of a beast, and for 
the most part his ravings were inarticulate. And 
this was Abner—the mild-eyed, vacant-faced 
scribbler upon the steps, who had struck me 
as being the very embodiment of utterly harm- 
less and inoffensive imbecility. Horrified beyond 
measure, I turned hastily away from the Moar 
spectacle of humanity degraded far below the 
level of the beasts, 

When we had left the court-yard, I asked the 
turnkey how long Abner had been in the cage, 
this time. ‘Three days, was the reply; ‘and 
will probably be in three days longer before we 
dare take him out.’ 

I had seen Abner at his worst, so far as his 
bestial ferocity was concerned, I was yet to have 
a proof of his diabolical cunning. As we were 
passing out of the prison quarter, the turnkey 
called my attention to a deep dent in the massive 
door. 

‘D’ ye see that, sir ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, I replied. ‘What is it 

‘That’s Abner’s doing, this last fit. He slipped 
away unbeknown to any one, when we thought 
he was as harmless asa child. He got hold of a 
spade somehow, that the masons had been mixing 
mortar with. Then he lay in the shadow of this 
dark-corner, and waited till the governor was 
comin’ through. Then he up with the spade 
when the governor's back was turned and let 
drive at his head. Just at that moment the 
governor stooped to pick up a key he had dropped, 
and the spade struck into the solid door here, two 
inches deep and more, just above his head. He 
turned to grapple with Abner ; and he’s a strong 
man too, but it would ha’ gone hard with him 
if he hadn’t sung out lustily, and two of us come 
up in time to rescue him, It was as much as the 
three of us could do to master Abner and handcuff 
him, And since then he’s been as you’ve seen 
him. I never knew his fit come on so sudden or 
break out so bad.’ 

‘The governor must have had a very narrow 
escape of his life.’ 

‘I believe you, sir. If he hadn’t happened to 
stoop just at that minute, the spade would have 
smashed his skull like an egg.’ 

It was thus I saw Abner for the second time, 
and it was long before the horrible sight ceased to 
haunt me. I was yet to see him a third time, 
but under very different circumstances, 


Seven years had elapsed since the visit to Don- 
jonville which I have just described, and again I 
found myself in that neighbourhood. Among 
the many changes which had taken place there 
during the interval was the erection, within a few 
miles of Donjonville, of a new Lunatic Asylum, 
conducted on the latest and most approved prin- 
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ciples of medical science. To this new Asylum 
all the lunatics from the Castle had been removed ; 
and I was anxious to have an opportunity of 
contrasting the old and new style of treating the 
insane. That opportunity was afforded me by 
an invitation to one of the fortnightly entertain- 
ments at the Asylum. 

In a spacious well-lighted hall there was 
gathered as orderly an assemblage as any I have 
ever seen. The programme consisted of music, 
recitations, and amateur theatricals—all of which 
were received with keen delight and appreciation. 
There was a good sprinkling of guests, but the 
bulk of the audience consisted of lunatics ; and the 
latter seemed to me to take quite as intelligent 
an interest in the proceedings as the former. It 
was a wonderful and gratifying sight, and all the 
more so when I recalled that bare court-yard 
with its listless, mooning flock of perambulating 
imbeciles, and the terrible occupants of its hideous 
‘cages.’ I was curious to know whether any of my 
old friends, and especially Abner, were among 
this decorous crowd. In the interval between 
the two parts of the entertainment, I got 
speech of the medical superintendent, and asked 
him whether any of the worst cases from the 
Castle were present that evening. 

‘They are all in the room to-night, he said, 
‘except one who is in the hospital.’ 

‘Is Abner here ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; and Black Kate too. Come’with me and 
I’ll introduce you to both. I am rather proud 
of those two,’ 

I followed in silence ; and presently in answer to 
his call a pleasant-looking man, neatly dressed in 
black, came up to us. I never was more astonished 
in my life than when this decent, respectable 

erson was introduced to me as Abner. I could 

ardly believe my eyes, so extraordinary was the 
change in him. There was a foolish vacant look 
indeed about his face still; but he spoke and 
answered questions sensibly ; and when I mentally 
contrasted him with the Abner I had seen twice 
before, I felt that he was a rational and intelli- 
gent human being in comparison with either the 
unconscious imbecile or the raging maniac I had 
beheld previously. My whole stock of astonish- 
ment was so completely exhausted upon Abner, 
that it was merely with a mild surprise that I 
found the terrible Black Kate on introduction to 
be a quietly dressed, gray-haired woman, self- 
contained in her manner and gentle in her speech, 
who, but for the restless glitter of her bright 
black eyes—which had an unmistakably wild look 
in them—might to all appearance have been a 


nurse. 

‘Well,’ I said to the medical superintendent, 
when we were left alone together after the enter- 
tainment was over, ‘you have effected a miraculous 
transformation in those two at anyrate, I never 
saw Black Kate before, but I have heard enough 
of her doings. Abner, when last I saw him, was 
simply and literally a caged wild beast. I shall 
—_ forget his awful appearance as long as I 

ive.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the superintendent, ‘the less said 
about those old days the better. The treatment 
of lunatics was barbarous and inhuman then ; but 
ed le knew no better, and we must not be too 

ard upon them.’ 

I thought this was a very euphemistic way of 


putting the matter; but I contented myself with 
asking how long Abner had been there. I was 
told that he had been two years and a half in the 
Asylum. 

‘And has he ever had any of his fits?’ I 
asked further. 

‘Yes, He had two in the course of the first six 
months, But you may guess we had none of the 
“caging” business here. He was treated properly ; 
and for two years he has never shewn the slightest 
symptoms of violence. You see we lay ourselves 
out to discover what employment or amusement 
can awake a ray of interest in a lunatic; and as 
soon as we have found that out, we always keep 
him amused or employed. The most violent are 
cured in a short time by that means,’ 

That was the last I saw or heard of Abner. 
I often think of him still; not as the imbecile 
scrawler on the steps, nor as the caged wild beast, 
but as the most signal instance I know of the 
triumph of the new system over that which to 
the credit of humanity has happily passed away. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE GUIDES. 


No native corps in India has earned a higher 
reputation than the Guides, a regiment which was 
raised in December 1846 hy Lieutenant, afterwards 
Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Lumsden, C.B., 
K.C.S.L., of Belhelvie. The corps consisted at 
first of three troops of cavalry and six companies ot 
infantry. The men consisted of all the races about 
Peshawur, and were for the most part freebooters, 
who had during the stormy times preceding 1846 
infested the neighbourhood, and especially the 
Peshawur-Attock road, which was so unsafe to 
the Sikhs that they could only travel it in large 
bodies. Many also had been Sikh soldiers, and 
others belonged to the predatory tribes beyond the 
borders. Not a few murderers were amongst them ; 
and a large proportion sought service in our ranks 
in order to escape either punishment from the 
Sikh authorities, or to avoid private vengeance. To 
prevent these turbulent men from coalescing against 
their English officers, Lumsden wisely placed most 
of the different nationalities in troops or com- 
panies by themselves. Thus there was one Pathan 
troop, one Sikh troop, and one mixed troop ; while 
in the infantry there was one company of Pathans, 
one of Goorkhas, one of Punjabee Mussulmans, 
one of Sikhs, and one composed of several races, 

From the very first the Guides took part in 
numerous frontier skirmishes; and when, in 
1848, Moolraj raised the standard of rebellion, 
Lumsden marched with the corps and took part 
in the siege of Mooltan. During the Mutiny, the 
corps, under Daly, marched from their station 
on the frontier to Delhi, a distance of seven hun- 
dred and filty miles, in twenty-eight days, This 
unparalleled feat, moreover, was accomplished 
during the hottest part of the year. Within three 
hours of their reaching Delhi, the Guides were 
engaged with the enemy, and every one of their 
officers was wounded. As an illustration of the 
sort of work that continually falls to their lot, 
and how they perform it, we relate the following 
story. 

In 1852, an expedition was sent out against 
the Khuttuck Khails, occupying territory between 
Peshawur and Kohat. Who was in command of 
the force we do not know, neither does it signify, 
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of a high hill, Captain Turner of the Guides 
with a company of his regiment was sent to dis- 
lodge them. He did so in gallant style. The 
Khuttucks resisted stoutly ; but the Guides were 
not to be denied, and soon the enemy were seen 
streaming out of the rear of the village and up the 
hill at the back, swiftly followed by Turner and 
his company. After proceeding a short distance, 
the Khuttucks reached a cliff, the only ascent 
to which was by a side-path only broad enough 
for one man to mount at a time. Speeding up 
this path, the Khuttucks lay down on the edge 
and opened fire on their pursuers. Nothing heed- 
ing, Turner pushed on till he too reached the 
foot of the cliff. He then found himself in an 
awkward predicament. Unwilling to fall back— 
indeed he would have lost half his men had he 
tried to do so—and seeing that it was hopeless 
to dream of attempting to reach the foe by means 
of the path, he ordered his men to get close under 
the cliff. In this position they were safe, but 
werless, and pom only wait for assistance. Dr 
obert Lyell was assistant-surgeon in the Guides, 
a tall handsome man, in the prime of life, As 
much a soldier as a surgeon in heart, he had 
been watching the fight with the keenest interest 
when not engaged in attending to the wounded, 
and perceiving that his comrade Turner was in 
a dilemma, he hastened to Edwardes, and thus 
reported: ‘Turner is in a regular fix. He can’t 
get up that cliff, and he can’t get away. I have 
been looking at the ground ; and if you send a 
party up that spur, it will be able to get up to 
_ al of the cliff and take the defenders in 
n 


Edwardes scanned the scene for a moment with 
his keen glance, then turning to Lyell, replied: 
‘All right. No one can manage the job better 
than yourself. Tuke some men with you, and do 
it. Come with me and I will get some sepoys for 
you. 

Going to a Goorkha regiment, he told the com- 
mandant to place a detachment at Lyell’s disposal. 
Making a long circuit, Lyell reached the spur 
above spoken of, and began to climb its steep 
sides unseen by the foe. Full of ardour and 
strength, the Englishman strode up the hill, and 
soon distanced all but a handful of the gallant 
but short-legged little Goorkhas who panted close 
at his heels. On reaching the summit, Lyell cau- 
tiously peeped over the edge, and found, as he 
had expected, that he was on the verge of the 
shelf occupied by the enemy, and somewhat in 
their rear. He also saw that the attention of the 
Khuttucks was completely taken up with Turner 
and his Guides. About twenty-five yards from 
where Lyell stood, and between him and the 
enemy was a sungur—a sort of rifle-pit built u 
with loose stones, It was meneonel, and Lyell 
determined to seize it. As soon therefore as he 
had got seven men together, he led them at a run 
for the sungur. The Khuttucks at the sound 
turned and fired a volley, which being at a short 
range, killed two of Lyell’s men and wounded the 
remainder, Lyell himself being hit by a splinter 
of a stone. Lying down in the sungur, Lyell 
waited till some more of his men joined him. B 
twos and threes they rushed into the sungur, ti 


but Major, afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes, the total force present numbered twenty-five. 
accompanied it as political officer. The enemy Amongst them came Koer Singh. He was the 
took up a strong position in a village at the foot | subadar (native captain) of the Goorkha company 


‘fatal to Lyell. Five years later he perished at 
| the hands of a Mussulman mob, a victim to his 


of the Guides, and really had no business to be 
there. Seeing, however, Lyell starting off on his 
expedition, he had hastily followed. He was a 
little thin man, quiet and gentle in his manner, 
and always smiling. By no means the man who 
would by a stranger have been pointed out as 
likely to prove a hero. He was, however, a very 
lion in fight, and never so happy as when present 
where swords were flashing and bullets whistling 
in their deadly flight. The last man to arrive was 
Dal Singh, a sowar (trooper) of the Guides. He 
was a remarkable man. Owing to his signal gal- 
lantry, he was promoted to the rank of duffadar 
(corporal) after every skirmish; but his temper 
was so uncontrollable, his knack of getting into 
scrapes so unrivalled, that within six weeks he 
always found himself a simple sowar again, No 
more than Koer Singh had he any business to be 
with Lyell; but in his thirst for the excitement of 
danger he could not refrain from —- and 
leaving his horse behind him, strode up the hill as 
quickly as his long cavalry boots would allow 
him. When he reached the summit, he perceived 
Lyell and his small party in the sungur, and at 
once ran across to join him. As soon as he arrived. 
he said: ‘Sahib, we mustn’t stop here all day. I 
will jump on to the top of the parapet; they 
will fire at me; and we shall be alle to rush on 
them before they can reload.’ 

Before Lyell had time to say a word, Dal Singh 
sprang on to the parapet, waved his sword, and 
by way of rousing them to action, hurled abuse at 
the Khuttucks, Every one of the enemy fired 
simultaneously at the man, and strange to say, 
missed him. Then Lyell, followed by Koer 
Singh and Dal Singh, dashed at the Khuttucks, 
who had not a single firearm loaded, and con- 
sequently fled before the impetuous attack. Lyell 
hastening to the edge of the cliff, shouts: ‘ They’ve 
bolted, Turner. Make haste and come up.’ 

Turner was not slow to respond to the invita- 
tion ; and soon the two detachments were united, 
and in high spirits following up the Khuttucks. 
So hot was the pursuit, that the Khuttucks had 
no time to load, and were chased up the hill and 
over the further edge. There Turner and Lyell 
prudently halted. To keep the enemy on the 
move, however, they fired muskets, hurled stones, 
and sounded bugles till the Khuttucks were 
descried far away quite at the foot of the hill. 

Lord Dalhousie was so highly pleased with this 
affair, that he gave Lyell the very best appointment 
which could at the moment be bestowed on an 
assistant-surgeon, namely that of principal assist- 
ant to the opium agent at Patna. How little do 
we know what is for our good! The reward was 


rash bravery. Thus ended, in the flower of his 
age, the promising career of the gallant, noble- 
minded, popular Lyell! 

As to the other heroes of the fight with the 
Khuttucks; Koer Singh and Dal Singh were deco- 
rated with the Order of British India, and given the 
rank of bahadur. Koer Singh afterwards fell at 
the head of his company at Delhi. Dal Singh 
five or six years later got into such a scrape that 
unwillingly his officers were compelled to turn 
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him out of the regiment, and he disappeared from 
view. Turner, before this, had been attacked by 
a violent fever, which carried him off in the course 
of a few hours. 

The esprit de corps of the Guides was shewn not 
by swagger or dandyism. They never boasted or 
made much of their exploits. Their pride con- 
sisted in taking it as a matter of course that any 
task however difficult or dangerous would be 
Neither did they indulge 
in any of the fopperies which are so common in 
irregular corps, 

To illustrate the feeling which pervaded all 
ranks of this celebrated corps—a feeling which is 
still characteristic, as recent events can testify—we 
may mention, that on a certain subaltern’s ‘joining 
the corps, one of the older officers said to a native 
officer: * Well, Lootuf Ali, what do you think of 
the new sahib?’? The proud answer was: ‘No 
matter what sort of a sahib joins us, we soon make 
a Guide of him,’ 

Of all the many gallant officers who have served 
in the Guides, none left a better name behind him 
than young Quintin Battye, who fell a few days 
after his arrival at Delhi. Almost his last words, 
as the life-blood was ebbing away, were: ‘ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori’ (It is sweet and 
proper to die for one’s country). Young Battye 
was aide-de-camp to one of the Lieutenant-gover- 
nors (we forget which), and was much petted, for 
he was a good-looking, most engaging lad. Fired 
with a love of distinction, he was not contented 
with a life of ease and comparative idleness ; there- 
fore, one day when the Lieutenant-governor asked 
what he could do for him, he eagerly replied : 
‘O sir, get me into the Guides; I could wish for 
nothing better.” Into the Guides therefore he 
was put. Scarcely had he joined the corps, when 
Lumsden the commandant received information 
from one of his spies that a certain freebooter 
would attack a neighbouring village the following 
night. Lumsden determined to catch him; and as 
the task was one requiring great local knowledge 
and craft, he selected not an officer, native or 
European, but a simple sowar. (Lumsden never 
allowed himself to fettered by routine, but 
always selected the men best fitted for a duty, 
without regard to other considerations.) This man, 
whom we will call Peer Khan, was a small land- 
holder, a man between fifty and sixty, and covered 


wound up by saying: ‘I expect you to promise 
that you will never do so again.’ The required 
romise was given, and it is needless to say faith- 
ully observed. Our readers need scarcely be 
reminded that absence without leave, especially in 
troublous times, is a very serious offence in her 
majesty’s service. 


MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I,—THE INHERITANCE. 


Mr Cuartes RuvssEt, once the most noted lawyer 
of Kinton, was dead. He had passed away in the 
night, full of years and honour—passed away so 
calmly and peacefully, that even the nurse could 
not tell at what precise hour the spirit had left 
the worn-out body, 

I am, or rather was, a village doctor. Atthe time 
of which I write, I was about six-and-twenty years 
of age, and three years previously had bought a 
practice in the village of Cottam. It was not a 
large village; but being only about five miles 
from the important seaport of Kinton, it could 
boast of a good many somewhat pretentious villa- 
residences. These were inhabited, some by mer- 
chants of Kinton, who travelled to and fro morning 
and evening; others by men who had ceased to 
take an active part in business, and had retired to 
the country to enjoy a well-earned repose. To this 
latter class belonged the Mr Charles Russel whose 
death I have just recorded. To a small inherited 
competence he had added the savings of a success- 
ful professional career, and retiring to Cottam, 
had bought a small mansion on the outskirts of 
the village, called ‘The Willows.’ ‘Wills, the 
country people got to call it, referring—with a 
vague idea of wit—to the proprietor’s previous 
fame as a conveyancer and maker of wills. Mr 
Russel had never been married, but had adopted 
the orphan daughter of his sister. Ellen Saunders 
at the time of my story was about twenty-one 
years of age. 

It was not until I had been two years at Cottam, 
that I was introduced to Mr Russel. During this 


with scars. He would sometimes bare his right | time he had more than once required professional 


arm, and shewing the marks of numerous wounds, 
boastfully exclaim: ‘The blood of seventy Hindus 
is on this arm.’ Under his command, therefore, a 
detachment was ordered to march at dark on a 
secret expedition. Battye heard of the latter, and 
determined to join it. He had so recently joined 
that he had not yet got Guide uniform, so first 
binding him over to secrecy, he borrowed from a 
brother-officer a Guide coat and turban, and set off 
with the party asa simple volunteer under Peer 
Khan’s orders. The next morning, the detach- 
ment returned unsuccessful, the freebooter not 
having appeared. As soon as he arrived in 
camp, Quintin Battye went to Lumsden and said 
to him: ‘I have done very wrong sir, and I 
have come to tell you what I have done, I went 
out last night with Peer Khan. I could not help 
it; but I know I was wrong.’ Lumsden, veiling 
his secret admiration for the gallant lad under a 


| 


attendance, but had always sent for the family | 
One day, however, a servant | 


doctor from Kinton. 
came in great haste for me to go to the Willows; 


‘for? said she, ‘master has fallen and broken his , 


leg.’ Of course I went immediately ; but fortunately 
found matters not so bad as represented. Mr 
Russel had been walking in the garden, as was 
his wont, when he accidentally stepped sideways 
upon a stone, and his ankle twisting, he fell 
heavily forward, The result was a very bad 
sprain, aggravated by the age and weight of the 
sufferer. I soon had the boot off, and applied the 
usual remedies; and before I left he was very 
much easier. On my next visit he was still better ; 
but I forbade him to use his foot in any way. 
Day by day I called, and each day found him 
improving, although he chafed considerably at the 
confinement, as he missed his usual walks, Gradu- 
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eve demeanour, reproved him severely, and 
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ally he began to talk of other matters—politics, 
literature, &c.; I found him to be an unusually 
well-read man ; and as reading had always been 
one of my chief delights, we got on very well 
together. Mutual esteem quickly ripened into 
mutual friendship ; and at length I was invited 
to visit him one evening, an invitation of which I 
was not slow to take advantage. When I arrived, 
I found him sitting in an easy-chair, with his foot 
on the leg-rest; for as yet he was unable to get 
about. Beside him was a small chess-table, with 
the men all in their places, 

‘I was just about, he observed, ‘to have a 
game of chess with my niece; but she has been 
called away for a little while. By-the-bye, do you 
play 

‘A little,” I answered ; the fact being that chess 
used to be a very favourite game of mine ; but not 
having played for years, I was somewhat doubt- 
ful of my powers, and therefore answered cau- 
tiously : ‘A littlk—not much.’ 

*Do you mind playing with me? It would be 
quite a charity, I assure you, for I am _ heartily 
weary of sitting here alone.’ 

*I will try with pleasure, I replied; and with 
that we commenced. 

I soon found that, good player as I was, he 
was slightly better; and at the end of the evening, 
he was two games ahead. This put him in great 
good-humour, especially as his niece, who had 
now joined us, had witnessed the old gentleman’s 
victory. 

‘There is some satisfaction, he was pleased to 
say, ‘in playing with you, as you are difficult to 
beat. I sometimes play with Ellen here; but it 
is almost like playing with the right hand against 
the left, where all the schemes originate in the 
same mind. I know all her moves almost before 
she takes them. She always opens in the same 
way, and hardly ever originates a fresh attack.’ 

‘Well, uncle dear, you cannot expect me to be 
as deep as you are. You know you often used to 
say: “Girls never can reason.”’ 

Hitherto I have hardly mentioned Ellen Saun- 
ders, although I had often seen her. Perhaps 
some of my readers would like a full description 
of her, the colour of her hair and eyes, the shape 
of her nose and ears. If so, I am afraid I must 
disappoint them. I really cannot describe her ; 
and yet in my eyes she was one of the most 
beautiful creatures I had ever seen. I say in my 
eyes. Perhaps in yours, dear reader, she would 
not have appeared so; it depends on your taste 
and sex. J, however, had no doubt at all on the 
matter. 

Well, that first evening at chess was followed 
by a good many more. Two or three times a week 
I would find my way to the Willows, and always 
received a hearty welcome from the old geuntle- 
man. So things went on for three or four months. 
During my visits, Ellen was constantly in and 
out of the room, ready to attend to her uncle; 
and when leisure permitted, she would bring her 


work, and sitting opposite the chess-table, would 
occasionally watch the game. Sometimes she 
was accompanied by another young lady, who I 
afterwards learned was her hired companion. Miss 
Leclere—for that was her name—had entered Mr 
Russel’s family as governess when Ellen was 
about fourteen years of age, she herself being only 
seventeen. When Ellen’s education was com- 
pleted, the governess was transformed into the 
companion, and such she still remained at the 
time of my visits. I, however, did not see much 
of her, as she did not often come into Mr Russel’s 
sanctum. 

I have said that Ellen often watched the game ; 
and I cannot tell how it was, but whenever she 
did so, I was almost invariably checkmated, I 
suppose I was nervous, and played badly, At 
anyrate, lose I did; and yet I would not have 
had her away for the world ; for by this time—I 
may as well confess it—I was deeply in love 
with her; and what if I did lose a few paltry 
games of chess? As long as her sweet eyes 
watched my proceedings with interest, I was well 
repaid, I may say parenthetically that I always 
took my revenge when she was not present ; for 
by this time I had regained my old play, and was 
Mr Russel’s master at it. 

Up to this period no word of love had passed 
between us; and sooth to say, I knew not 
whether it would be agreeable either to her or 
her uncle. Nay, I was almost inclined to think 
that it was wrong for me to entertain such 
a feeling, under the circumstances in which I 
had been introduced to the family. Right or 
wrong, however, I felt it to be a settled fact, 
and I could no more help it than I could help 
breathing. This deep feeling, joined to the un- 
certainty of its propriety and to a vague sense of 
its hopelessness, quite unsettled me; indeed, so 
much so that I resolved to stay away from the 
Willows—at least for a time. I think I should 
have persevered in my resolve to stay away ; but 
by the end of the week I received so kind a letter 
—remonstrating at my absence—from Mr Russel, 
that my determination gave way, or rather, I may 
say, gave place to another. This was to speak 
to him, to admit my affection for his niece, 
and to crave his permission to address her, ‘By 
so doing,’ I said to myself, ‘one source of uncer- 
tainty will at anyrate be removed.’ 

The same evening found me again at the 
Willows ; and taking advantage of Ellen’s absence, 
I told Mr Russel all—in a nervous disjointed 
manner, I have no doubt, but still plainly and 
simply. I did not praise myself, nor did I in a 
mock-modest style speak of ‘unworthiness, &c. 


The old gentleman heard me to the end, speak- 
ing never a word, but looking with half-closed 
eyes straight into my face; a habit acquired no 
doubt in his professional career. 


‘I am pleased, Mr Wallis,’ he said at length 


when I had finished, ‘to hear this confession, 
because I have seen for some time “ how the land 
lay,” as the sailors have it.’ 

‘You have noticed it!’ I exclaimed in sur- 


rise. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated. ‘ We lawyers are trained to 
observe little signs, Many a time an almost im- 
perceptible look of surprise, or the faintest shadow 
of dismay on a man’s face, has given me the clue 
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in a difficult case. Can you think then, that signs 
so plain as you have given could be overlooked 
by me? No; my friend, I needed not your 
present confession to tell me that you love my 
niece ; and yet, as I have said, I am pleased to 
hear it, because it confirms the estimate I had 
formed of your character. What that estimate is, 
I need not say, except that I am quite willing that 

ou should try to win her affections, Had it not 

en so, 1 should not have written the letter of 
yesterday, but have found some means of causing 
you to cease your visits entirely.’ 

On hearing this my heart was almost too full 
for utterance; I grasped him by the hand, and 
thanked him most heartily for his great kindness. 

‘Mind,’ he continued, ‘I can say nothing about 
Ellen. You have my consent to try to win her; 
but beyond this I cannot go, She must please 
herself. My advice, however, is, do not hurry 
matters ; continue your visits as heretofore, and 

ou may perhaps find opportunities of observing 

ed her inclinations tend.—But there! When- 
ever was the advice of a practical old lawyer— 
and a bachelor to boot—taken by a young fellow 
in love! So go and do whatever your heart, 
tempered by gentlemanly feeling, dictates,’ 

But I must hasten on ; this is not a love-story, 
and I have very much more to tell, I took Mr 
Russel’s advice in one respect—that is, I continued 
my visits to the Willows, and was happy to per- 
ceive that they were agreeable to Ellen. In short, 
I gradually won her regard, confessed my love, 
asked her to be mine; and before a year was 
out we were fully engaged. Had I had my way, 
we should have been inarried at once; but just at 
this time Mr Russel’s health began seriously to 
fail. He never seemed to be quite himself again 
after the shock of his fall, and now appeared to 
be failing very fast. But as his health became 
feebler, his affection for Ellen seemed to increase, 
and in a minor degree for me also. I can hardly 
explain the liking he had taken to me, except that 
having no relation in the world but Ellen—at 
least not to my knowledge—he centered all his 
affection upon her; and as I loved her also, he 
loved me too for loving her. This may not be the 
correct explanation; but at anyrate it was the 
only one that occurred to me. 

One day—I shall never forget it—a servant 
brought me a message that Mr Russel wished to 
see me in his bedroom. When I arrived there I 
found him still in bed, where I had seen him in 
the morning, for this was one of the days—occur- 
ring pretty frequently now—when he found him- 
self too unwell to get up. 

‘I am very sorry to see you like this, uncle,’ 
I said—for by this time we had become very 
familiar, I calling him uncle, and he addressing 
me as Alfred—‘I thought you looked better this 
morning.’ 

‘Ah, Alfred! these east winds are too much for 
me; they go through me, as people say, and I 
find myself best in bed.—Well now, I have sent 
for you because I have something particular to sa 
to you. I may not be long for this world ; y 
sometimes think I shall never get about again. 
At anyrate, I thought it advisable to make 
my will. Of course, in doing so I, as you 
may well suppose, needed no assistance. Havin 
made scores of wills for other people, it woul 
be strange if I let any one else make mine. 


Now, as I have great faith in your integrity and 
honesty, I am about to adopt the unusual course 
of shewing it to you. There it is; read it care- 
fully through” Not a little surprised, I took the 
paper, and read as follows : 

‘I, Cuartes Russet, of the Willows, Cottam, 
declare this to be my last will and testament. I 
bequeath to Elizabeth Watkins, my housekeeper, 
the sum of one hundred pounds. I bequeath to 
Jeannette Leclerc, the companion of my niece, 
the sum of fifty I also bequeath to my 
page Charles Russel, the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds, And as to all the rest, residue, 
and remainder of my real and personal estate, I 
devise and bequeath the same to my niece, Ellen 
Saunders, her heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns absolutely and for ever. And I 
hereby appoint my said niece sole executrix of 
this my will. In witness whereof I have here- 
under set my hand, this 2d day of February 1870, 

CHARLES RUSSEL.’ 

Then followed the attestation clause, signed by 
two witnesses, 

When I had finished, I remained silent a few 
moments, and seeing an inquiring look on my 
face, he said: ‘I have let you know this because, 
loving no one in the world as I do Ellen, I have 
left all to her. At the same time, I think she 
ought to have the advice and assistance of some 
one who knows more of the world than she does, 
This advice and assistance I have every confidence 
that you will render, especially when I consider 
the relation in which you stand to each other.’ 

‘But what of this nephew?’ I asked. ‘I have 
never heard of him before.’ 

The old man’s face grew dark as he interrupted : 
‘Do not mention him, I pray. I have forced 
myself to leave him a little, but I never wish to 
see or hear of him again.’ Then, after a pause, 
he continued: ‘There ; put the will back in its 
envelope and seal it up; you will find my seal on 
the table,’ This done, he said: ‘Now, place it in 
the desk, and then come here again. I have 
another paper to shew you.’ 

The desk referred to was one I had often noticed 
standing on a table at the other side of the room ; 
it was not a large one, only about eighteen inches 
long, twelve inches wide, and at the back nine 
inches high, with a lid sloping down to about 
three inches in the front. It was made of some 
dark wood, and was evidently very old. Having 

laced the will therein, I said: ‘Fad I not better 
ock it ?? 

‘Yes; it would perhaps be as well. But lately 
I have not done so, as I have only kept writing 
materials in it; and now I am afraid the key is 
lost. I have not seen it foralong time. But’— 
with an appearance of sudden recollection—‘ if you 
wish to keep the will safe, I will tell you a secret : 
in that desk there is a compartment known onl 
to myself; follow my instructions carefully, and 
will tell you how to open it.’ 

‘I am all attention,’ I replied. 

‘Well, first raise the front lid, and you will see 
before you, at the back, six small drawers arranged 
in three rows of two each. Now pull the middle 
top drawer —_ out of its place.’ 

‘Done!’ I said, peering into the cavity thus 
formed. ‘But I see nothing except the back of 


the desk.’ 


‘Ah! what you see is not quite the back, 
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although very near it. Now feel with your 
finger in the top right-hand corner of the cavity, 
and you will find a small hole, as though a little 
knot had broken out of the wood.—Nay, it is no 
use looking; you cannot see it; it is too small, 
and too near the top.’ 

‘I have found it now; but it is not large enough 
even for my little finger.’ 

‘No. So take one of the long pen-holders you 
see at the bottom of the desk, and push it through, 

ressing pretty hard.—Now look behind the desk,’ 
= continued, when I had done so. 

I looked, and was surprised to see a little door, 
projecting about half an inch. I took hold 
of it, and with some difficulty—for the hinges 
were very stiff—opened it completely. This done, 
a cavity was exposed about nine inches long, but 
only one inch deep. Still there was plenty of 
room for the will. I therefore placed it therein, 
closed the door, put the inside drawer back in 
its place, let down the front lid of the desk, and 
reported all to Mr Russel. 

‘That is all right then, he said. ‘You may 
depend upon the will being safe, and only we two 
know of its hiding-place. But you must not 
forget—top middle drawer, top right-hand corner, 
—Now the other paper I wished to shew you was 
this ;’ holding one towards me, ‘All my securities 
are in the hands of my bankers at Kinton; but 
this is a list of them. Take it, and look it 
through, and then you will understand better 
what you have to deal with. And now, good- 
night, for I am very tired; but just one word— 
do not mention anything of this to Ellen. I think 
it better not,’ 

Of course I promised ; and bidding the dear old 
gentleman good-night, I took my leave. In my 
own room at home, I examined the paper he had 
given me, and found the securities to consist of 
dock, railway, gas, and water shares, with a few 
mortgages on house-property at Kinton—the whole 
amounting to more than thirty thousand pounds, 
and bringing in an income of very little short of 
two thousand pounds a year, I had no idea 
he was so rich; and according to the will I had 
just seen, this thirty thousand pounds would at 
some future time be MY WIFE'S INHERITANCE, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
CHAPLAIN, 


MADRAS, 


Many years have passed since my first glimpse 
of India; but time has not effaced the impres- 
sions of that night. It was a bright moonlight 
—brighter far than ever we enjoy in this our 
hazy northern clime. The huge steamer was 
cleaving almost noiselessly through a glassy 
sea, Many miles distant we discerned the 
light gleaming above the waters which told 
of the Indian shore and the city of Madras. 
Our eyes were eagerly fixed upon it, becoming 
brighter as we approached. A stillness, I 
might almost say a solemnity, was upon us all. 
The last link that seemed to bind us to the old 
country was about to be broken. The pleasant 
voyage, begun on the shores of England, was at 
an end; and there stretching out before us was 


the silvery line of India’s surf-beaten shore—and 
that was to be our home for years, perhaps for 
life. Bishop Heber tells us that when he first 
sighted Madras and saw the black naked natives 
rowing their Masulah boats, midst frightful cries, 
around the ship, and when he thought that these 
were the apparently debased creatures among 
whom he was henceforth to live and work, his 
feelings overpowered him, and he rushed down 
into his cabin and wept. I confess that, like the 
good and worthy Bishop, I too was overcome, and 
involuntarily I sighed the old plaintive song of 
my native country, ‘Oh, why left I my Hame?’ 

But Madras was not to prove so bad a place as 
I anticipated. A few hours later, when at day- 
break I issued from my cabin, I was greeted by a 
cheery Scottish voice, asking if I were the clerical 
individual whom he sought, I assured him that 
Iwas. ‘O then, come along; here is our boat— 
the carriage is on the beach; and my uncle and 
aunt are waiting breakfast for you.’ That was 
not a bad greeting on a strange land; and cer- 
tainly I should have been a miserable misanthrope 
if my heart had not been touched and cheered 
by the kindness of that young Scotchman, whose 
face I had never seen before, and of whose very 
existence I had not known until I saw him on the 
steamer’s deck. And of such, let me say in passing, 
is Anglo-India, the land of kindness and hospi- 
tality. There are now hotels in abundance in 
the principal Indian towns ; but a few years ago 
there were none, and yet they were scarcely 
missed, for the houses of the wealthier portion of 
the resident English were ever open to receive 
all new-comers, who, if they proved themselves 
gentlefolks, might stay as long and live as free as 
the nearest kith and kin; and although those 
days of a boundless hospitality are past—for 
thanks to increased taxes and diminished incomes, 
Anglo-Indians can no longer afford it—yet I can 
confidently promise to the young Scotchman 
whose destiny may lead him out to India, that 
he will there meet with a hearty welcome from 
his countrymen, and perhaps find in Indian 
society a warmth and congeniality not often to 
be met with in those colder regions, 

The city of Madras cannot lay claim to much 
external beauty. It is situated on a low flat 
sandy plain, as if originally reclaimed from the 
sea, stretching about five miles along the coast, 
and one mile inland, One wonders how any people 
could have dreamed of building a city on such an 
uninviting desert spot. But it is thus explained, 
In the year 1639, two hundred and forty-one 
years ago, a few small English ships approached 
the Coromandel Coast of India to trade with the 
inhabitants, and glad they were to get a footing 
on the soil, and to be permitted to purchase a 
small strip of a barren land, where they might 
erect a factory and a few storehouses, So modest 
were they in their demeanour and so unambitious 
in their desires, those English merchants, that 
they were content with this or any other little 
spot upon a barren shore! And such was the 
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first landing of the English in India; such the 
founding of the city of Madras with its now five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, And such was 
the humble beginning of our vast Indian Empire, 
which a French statesman has called the greatest 
wonder in the world, What a contrast we have 
here! The English in India in 1639, a few 
merchants dwelling in their little fort upon the 
sandy shore of Madrasapatam, pleased to be 
allowed to traftic in calicoes and spices; and 
the English in India in 1880, ruling beneficently, 
from sea to sea, from the snow-capped Hima- 
laya to the wave-washed palm-trees of Ceylon, 
over two hundred millions of human beings who 
are subjects to the sceptre of Queen Victoria. 

As I have already said, Madras is not a beanti- 
ful city. Those portions of it where the Hindus 
and Mohammedans chiefly dwell, called Black- 
town and Triplicane, are composed of low flat- 
roofed houses with narrow streets, and odours 
more numerous and nauseous than those of famed 
Cologne. Yet the suburbs of Madras are very 
fine. The roads are many and broad, and shaded 
by large and leafy trees, whose merciful peculiarity 
is, to use the Psalmist’s words, that the ‘leaf never 
faileth ;’ so that all the year round there is to the 

ilgrim Indian a shelter from the burning sun, 

adras can boast of many churches and public 
halls ; some of them very imposing edifices, and 
chief among them all being St Andrew’s Church, 
a truly handsome edifice, with its tapering spire 
the loftiest in India. 

The houses of the English are scattered through- 
out the suburbs of Madras, all of them surrounded 
by lawns or ‘compounds,’ and many of them in 
size and splendour rivalling the mansions of our 
nobility at home. My house was comparatively 
small and unpretentious; yet a short description 
of it, as given by a Glasgow gentleman who paid 
me a flying visit, will impart a better idea of an 
Indian home than any words of mine can do. 
‘The pleasant home of our kind entertainer was 
situated about two miles from Blacktown. Within 
it were children and bright smiles; while without 
were flowers and sunshine—flowers on the lawn 
and flowers in the garden, which the fervid rays 
which shone on both would have withered, but 
for the water which a sable gardener, with unen- 
cumbered limbs, poured ever and anon over the 

arched leaves, The garden—a little paradise in 


' itself—was traversed by a channel leading to and 


around the flower-beds; and thus, through the 
instrumentality of a hose connected with an 
adjacent well, the necessarily constant irrigation 
was maintained. 

‘Occasionally, when all was still, during the 
bright hours of mid-day, the shady quietude of 
the bungalow was invaded by a succession of 
unbidden visitors from among the teeming forms 
of life, revelling in the rich luxuriance without. 
Now a little squirrel came and performed gym- 
nastics for a while on the pillars of the veranda ; 
anon, a lizard—not a beautiful but a perfectly 
harmless guest—announcing its presence with a 
clear “click-click,” appeared disporting on the 
wall; birds, almost as confident as the doves of La 
Santissima Annunziata, would also drop in at times 
to circumnavigate the rooms ; even a frog one day 
leapt inquiringly “ben” towards the room where 
we were reading, and sat mouthing and staring at 
the door. The routine of the day was charming in 


itself ; including as it did the chota-haaree (early 
breakfast) in the veranda before dawn, succeeded 
by the early ride or walk, whilst the large globe 
of the sun, rising from a bed of glory, dispersed 
the dewdrops that gemmed the grass and sparkled 
on every leaf and bough ; the bright drive after 
breakfast through wide fields and long avenues 
to the city proper; the indispensable two o'clock 
tiffin, hot, rich, and various—the better to repair 
the waste of nature, and unless some self-denial 
be exercised, to spoil the major meal; all wound 
up with the delightful rendezvous on the espla- 
nade an hour betore sunset, and the homeward 
ride or drive with the ladies while the evening 
shadows fall. 

‘Our friend and host, whose business in life was 
altogether of a sacred character, found his delight 
among the Christian Institutions to which I have 
alluded, and one day entertained us at home by 
subjecting an entire school of children to the 
ordeal of an examination in the veranda. The 
crowd of small dark figures, some of very tiny 
size, yielded one by one, at the native master’s 
call, a few of its more advanced members, who 
coming to the front, told us, albeit in shrill 
and broken accents, many authentic truths about 
scriptural personages, That the spirit of religion 
was here to consecrate the words lisped forth in 
its name, is hardly perhaps to be supposed ; but 
the scene suggested the inference that nothing is 
so well fitted to break the adamant of Hindu 
superstition as an appeal to the fresh instincts 
and natural emotions of childhood.’ 


In the immediate vicinity of Madras are nume- 
rous towns and villages, One of these, on the 
sea-coast to the south, is St Thomé or St Thomas, 
so named because tradition affirms that here that 
apostle landed, and that here he lived for many 
years and preached the Gospel. I am not sure 
that there is sufficient evidence to warrant us to 
accept this tradition. It may be as truthful or 
as apocryphal as the similar story, which we are 
so inclined to cherish, that St Andrew came to 
Scotland and landed on the rocky shore where 
the venerable city now stands which bears the 
name of the honoured saint. Still, although this 
tradition about St Thomas being the first preacher 
of Christianity in India cannot be completely veri- 
fied, there are undoubted evidences that at a 
very early period the Christian religion was made 
known and promulgated amongst the inhabitants 
of Southern India. On the western coast of 
Malabar, and chiefly in the city of Cochin, there 
are very many Jews; in fact it is still what it has 
been for ages, a colony of Jews, who are as 
dark in complexion, if not darker than the Hindus 
themselves, Now, whence have those black Jews’ 
come? This question is easily answered, They 
are the descendants of the ancient Jewish mer- 
chants who, in the days of the great and wise 
king of Israel, formed a mercantile community 
on that coast of India, whence they were wont 
to despatch their ships, laden with the riches and 
luxuries of the East for the court and country 
of King Solomon. The Jews of to-day who are 
at Cochin are the descendants of those ancient 
Jewish merchants who had become settlers there, 
and intermarried with the women of the country, 
who of course were ‘black but comely ;’ hence 
their dark-visaged progeny. And from this inte- 
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resting fact of the existence of a Jewish colony in 
Southern India, and from the circumstance that a 
highway was thus open between Palestine and 
India, we cannot be astonished at this other 
equally interesting fact, that when the Portuguese 
came to India three centuries ago, they found at 
Malabar a community of Syrian Christians who 
are there to this day. 

To the north of the city of Madras, situated on 
a narrow neck of sandy land, between the. ocean 
and an inland salt-water lake, stands Ennore. 
This was once the sanatorium for the English 
inhabitants of Madras, almost their only retreat 
from the fiery land-winds of their hot season, 
and where newly married couples were wont to 
betake themselves to spend their honeymoon. 
But now Ennore is deserted ; for the English of 
our days are more fortunate than their fathers, 
Having the ubiquitous railway, they can rush 
away from the scorching heat of the plains to the 
pleasant plateau of the Mysore country and to the 
glorious mountain ranges of the Neilgherries, 
Still this deserted village of Ennore holds a place 
in my memory, not merely on account of some 
pleasant days spent there, but by reason of a 
melancholy incident that made a sad impression 
on my mind at the time, and which was recalled 
the other day by a paragraph in a London news- 
paper. That paragraph—alas! one of many such— 
was to the effect that three large ships which had 
sailed from their respective Indian ports some 
months before, had never more been heard of, 
and were therefore given up as lost. One Sunday 
morning, my friend, who had a bungalow at 
Ennore, was roused by his servants, who came 
with the information that three dead bodies were 
lying on the sandy beach, having been tossed up 
by the rolling waves. Having gone out, he found 
them to be the lifeless forms of three English 
sailors, Carefully and reverently he had them 
borne up, and laid in a large grave beneath a few 
overshadowing palm-trees, my friend reading over 
them the English service for the dead. All that 
could be said of these sailors was that they had 

rished with some ship that had foundered in the 

y of Bengal. I confess to sentimentality, if it 
be sentimentality, for by those graves I have more 
than once stood, and mournfully thought of the 
mother in her English home wearily waiting for 
the return of her sailor-boy ; and of the anxious 
wife straining her eyes through storm and dark- 
ness for the long-looked-for ship that bore the 
husband of her youth, and she 


Expectant of that news that never came, 
Gained for her own a scanty sustenance, 
And lived a life of silent melancholy. 


I remember being told by a ship-captain that 
on an outward voyage, off the coast of Ceylon he 
one day counted ten ships that were in sight. 
Suddenly a cyclone encircled them; it became 
dark as midnight. The storm was fierce, but did 
not last long, for speedily it swept on in its 
devastating course. But the work of destruction 
and death had been wrought. Not a ship was to 
be seen. His own, the narrator told me, was a 
shattered wreck; but as to the others he could 
say nothing. Some of them may have passed safely 
through the tempest and been lost to view ; whilst 
others it was to be feared had been ingulfed 
amidst the foaming billows. And so perish many 


of the brave and-true; impenetrable darkness 
shrouds their death; and nothing more is seen 
or heard of them, save when a kindly wave 
washes their bodies upon the beach, as it did to 
— sailors whom I saw buried on the Indian 
shore, 


TO THE LADIES. 


Wnen bills are long, and Credit low, 
And things are bad as they can be, 
And Banks go down with sudden blow, 
And nought is sure—but Penury ! 

When ‘ Pater’ in his private den 
Looks sad, and savage as a bear, 

Because his funds are low—O then, 
Dear Ladies—of your debts beware! 


Your gorgeous gown of new silk stuff 
Will surely ‘do’ a second time ? 
Of hats and bonnets, you’ve enough! 
Your jackets too are in their prime. 
No need to ‘ run up little bills, 
Because your last are not yet paid, 
Nor multiply a thousand ills 
By bringing others to their aid ! 


You see how ‘ Pater’s’ rugged brow 
Is seamed with lines of care and grief. 
The cause is plain—and even now 
His case seems quite beyond relief. 
His income—just five hundred pounds, 
Is nothing—when a thousand’s due. 
Things really are beyond all bounds. 
The reason, Ladies, lies with you ! 


*So many wants,’ you always say ; 
So many things we have to buy ; 

And money runs so fast away, 

That we can’t pay (although we try) ; 
And so the bills just grow and grow 

Like mushrooms, only not so good,’ 
And ‘Pater’ paces to and fro 

His sanctum, in a horrid mood! 


I think you sometimes might refrain 
From buying—when you cannot pay ; 
The reason is so very plain 
That ‘ money runs so fast away !” 
Restrain expenses—stay at home ; 
Make ‘ Pater’ happy if you can ; 
And then whatever crash may come, 
‘Pater’ will be an honest man ! 
Ww. 
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